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EDITORIAL 


‘* .... Mankind owes to the child the be:t that it has 
to give...” That is the first principle which inspires the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 


sy To make known throughout the world the prin- 


ciples of the Declaration... 

‘* To relieve children in case of distress. 

‘ To raise the standards of child welfare and to contribute 
to the moral and physical development of the child... ”’. 
These are the objects of the International Union for Child 
Welfare. 

That inspiration and these -objects constitute the pro- 
gramme of the Inlernational Child Welfare Review. 


With the present number, the Review comes out in a 
new form, in separate editions in the English, French and 
Spanish languages!. In future it will be published more 
frequently than in the past and will contain articles on 
subjects of general interest, news both international and 
national about the work of the I.U.C.W. and about child 
welfare throughout the world, bibliographical notes and 
similar matters. Special issues dealing with particular 
problems are also contemplated. 

In this edition, the first to appear English, much of 
the material comes from American and British reports. 
As it would be pedantic and un-Anglo-Saxon to oblige 
one branch of the family to adopt the habits of another, 
readers will not be surprised to find in one place “ program ” 
and in another “ programme ” or similar variants. 

It is hoped that the Review will become more and more 
an up-to-date and constructive publication. Cooperation 
and suggestions from our readers will always be welcome. 


1 The Spanish edition will be published in Buenos-Aires under 
the auspices of the Union’s Delegation fer Latin America. 
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New Stage in International Child Welfare 


by Dr. Georges THELIN, 
General Secretary of the International Union for Child Welfare 


To-day, more even than in quite recent years, the general 
public throughout the world as well as those having govern- 
mental responsibility have become gravely concerned about 
the welfare of children. 

In most countries new legislation is ensuring substantial 
reforms alike in the field of education and in those of family 
welfare, health and social security. On the international 
plane, the same definite trend can be seen within the United 
Nations. 


* * 
* 


The San Francisco Charter’, which aims at establishing 
peaceful relations between the peoples, confines itself to 
advocating protection of the rights of the individual in 
quite general terms ; yet it sets up a whole series of institutions 
— whether within the framework of the United Nations 
or through specialized agencies which, although attached 
to the new international organisation, are autonomous — 
whose principal aim is the well-being and the protection 
of the rising generation. 

It is mainly upon the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations that this general task devolves. The 
Council has entrusted it to a special organ, the Permanent 
Social Commission, within whose competence fall the pro- 
blems concerning childhood. That Commission intends to 
set up a special sub-committee on child welfare. 

Further, the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
taking over work started by Unrra, has created an [nier- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, whose duties are to 
afford relief to children of countries victims of war, to ensure 
their education, to continue affording assistance to children 
requiring it after UNnrRa’s work comes to an end, and in 
general to promote better health among children. 

1 See “ Revue internationale de l’Enfant ”, 1945, Vol. IX, 
pp. 32 ff. 
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On the other hand, among the autonomous specialized 
organisations devoted to furthering the well-being alike 
of children and of adolescents must be mentioned the older 
International Labour Organisation which has over a quarter 
of a century of work behind it, and the young United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, which was 
officially constituted in 1946. 

Within that general picture of official international 
organisations come also the World Health Organisation, the 
Food and Agriculiural Organisation and, when it is set up, 
the International Refugees Organisation. 


With the exception of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, these organs of the United Nations are just at 
the beginning of their labours and are still exploring the 
domains entrusted to them either by the Charter of the 
United Nations or by their own statutes. These documents 
all affirm their common determination to work on a world- 
wide scale. In the basic Charter, for example, the United 
Nations proclaim their “ faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and value of the human person... ” and, 
among their purposes, is ’’ cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedom for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language and religion ” 


During its first session, in January 1947, at the seat of 
the United Nations, the Social Commission after electing 
Mr. Frantisek Kraus of Czechoslovakia as its President and 
Mr. Henry Hauck of France as its General Rapporteur, 
made a general survey of its programme of work. It dealt 
among other things with the resumption of certain humani- 
tarian activities of the former League of Nations, several 
of which concern child welfare. It defined more exactly 
the nature of some of those activities and decided to accord 
more attention than hitherto to medico-pedagogical trends 
as well as to the development of social services and the 
training of qualified personnel. 

The Commission examined the draft constitution of a 
special sub-committee whose task is to find out how in 
practical ways child welfare should be developed in collabor- 
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ation with other international organisations already engaged 
in this field. Besides deciding to consider further at a 
later session in Geneva in the summer of 1947 the creation 
of such an organisation, the Commission evidently intends 
to ensure the closest coordination with the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations. 


This Fund, whose Governing Body has Dr. L. Rajchman 
of Poland as its President and whose Director is Mr. M. Pate 
of the U.S.A., is for the moment devoting its main efforts 
to ensuring the financial bases that will enable it to carry 
out its concrete programme. To that end it has just appealed 
urgently to the various governments to supplement the 
balance of the UNRRA funds which shall be put at their 
disposal. It is also drawing up guiding principles to be 
applied by the countries which are seeking its help. 

The Fund foresees three main kinds of activity : 1) study 
of the rationing system in the various countries so as. to 
find out any deficiencies which may exist in the children’s 
diet, and ascertain the national resources available and the 
degree to which international help is necessary; 2) relief 
for children in the form of foodstuffs or other articles and 
assistance to various institutions; 3) the training of staff 
(medical and welfare staff and social workers) to be placed 
at the disposal of the countries to be assisted. 

As regards relief, the Fund is of opinion that it ought 
to try and procure supplementary food for 20 million children 
in Europe (or a little more than one fifth of the children 
of this continent, but only two thirds of those who, according 
to the original estimates, would require such help); in the 
Far East over 30 million children are involved. 


To carry out its enormous task successfully, the Fund 
will have at its service, in the early months of 1947, staff 
placed at its disposal by unrra and will get further help 
from the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

Although it is not possible to review all the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations within the limits of this 
general article, special mention ought to be made of some 
further proposals or decisions recently taken. 


The United NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANISATION (UNESCO) has set up within its 
Secretariat a Section on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
and a Section on Education which have special significance 
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from our point of view. At an Advisory Conference from 
February 13th to 15th, 1947, to which various private 
international organisations, including the International Union 
for Child Welfare, were invited, the Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation Section, under the direction of Mr. B. Drze- 
wieski, set out the main lines of a programme of immediate 
assistance in the fields of education and culture, as well as 
the ways envisaged of affording help to the many countries 
needing it. The Section is also trying to ensure systematic 
collaboration with the principal private organisations by 
means of a Temporary Advisory Council, the plan for which 
was submitted to the Conference by Mr. A. de Blonay, 
Principal Counsellor on External Relations. 

The International Labour Organisation in furtherance of 
the international code, built up by it since 1919 and incorpor- 
ated in ten conventions relating to such problems as the age 
of admission of young workers to employment, night work, 
vocational training, social welfare, has given a new impetus 
to such efforts through the so- -called Philadelphia Charter. 
That Charter mentions, among reforms still to be effected 
the “ protection of childhood and motherhood ”. 

In a general resolution it set out a list of measures still 
considered urgent if the full social protection of children 
and adolescents is to be assured. Some of these are embodied 
in new conventions and recommendations concerning medical 
examination, professional aptitude and night work in non- 
industrial undertakings. 


* * 
* 


As may be seen from even so incomplete a _ review, 
international action at governmental level on behalf of the 
rising generations is advancing. When one recalls how 
slow and difficult were the beginnings of collaboration 
between nations, which nevertheless advanced considerably 
in the League of Nations period, one is justified in hoping 
much from this new advance. This renewal of interest 
has many and varied causes: there is the need to make 
good the ravages of war and its social consequences and there 
are the aspirations that mankind never loses towards ever 
fuller social justice. Motives both utilitarian and spiritual 
strengthen this resolve of Governments to take beneficent 
action, and such resolve deserves to be encouraged and 
sustained. 


* * 
* 
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It is at this point that private initiative can be so useful 
provided that its authority is sufficiently recognized to make 
its influence felt at the right moment. 

Generally speaking, the official international bodies are 
wanting to ensure in one way or another collaboration with 
non-governmental institutions engaged in work comple- 
mentary to their own. 

If that intention, often laid down in formal resolutions 
but only rarely carried out, has not yet got very far, it is 
partly because the procedure for accrediting private organis- 
ations to the Governmental ones is subject to varying 
conditions. Nevertheless, a sub-committee of the Social 
Commission drew up at the end of February 1947 a first 
list of private organisations which will be invited to co- 
operate in an advisory capacity. Among those in category B 
(that is to say those interested only in some aspects of the 
Commission’s work) figure the principal international social 
and humanitarian institutions, including the International 
Union for Child Welfare. 

There is no doubt that the private organisations can 
make to the work of the official organisations enumerated 
above a contribution that is valuable, though different, 
from that of governmental services. Their financial resources 
are of course more limited, but their greater suppleness 
allows them to take initiative and to act in many cases 
where governmental action is either not possible or would 

- take longer to organize and set in motion. The International 
Union for Child Welfare considers that such collaboration 
is at the same time a duty and a privilege and it is fully 

prepared to assume its due share of responsibility. 




















The Psychical Effects of War on Polish 
Children and Young People 


by Mme. Grzywak-KAczyNsKA, 


Psychologist, Attached to 
the Warsaw Institute of Mental Hygiene 


In what ways did the war affect the minds of children 
and adolescents and to what extent ? Such is the problem 
confronting every one of us. The war certainly left its 
mark on all mankind, but most violently and deeply on 
those still in the formative stage, the children and adolescents. 


Hard as it is to know with any exactitude the nature 
and extent of the inner or psychological as distinct from the 
outer and physical consequences of the war, we must — if 
we want to re-educate the war-wounded younger generation 
and to arrive as some general principles for the education 
of a generation happier than most people are to-day — we 
must try to estimate the nature and the extent of those 
consequences. Such an attempt has been made in Poland 
by the Mental Hygiene Institute. 


The first point in its programme was an inquiry among ° 
pupils in the higher classes of elementary and secondary 
schools and lycées. It was started in June 1945 as soon as 
hostilities ended, so as to gather and analyse while quite 
fresh in the mind the impressions left by the war in the 
souls of the rising generation. To that end, some 7000 
children and adolescents in different Polish towns were 
examined. The inquiry is still proceeding but results 
obtained so far are worth setting down so as to throw even 
a little light upon the effects of the war on children and 
adolescents, not only in Poland but wherever it has raged. 


We know all about the cruelty of the Germans and it 
would appear that nothing can surprise us anymore. Never- 
theless the mere recital of the events of which the young 
were victims or witnesses troubled us to the roots of our 
beings. The statistical data that we were able to collect 
are the clearest proof of things we had only suspected. 
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The characteristic conditions of life during the war are 
shown in the replies to the following question: “ Did 
you change your habitual or occasional place of abode 
during the war ? How often and for what reason ? ” 

58°% of the children questioned had been obliged to 
change their place of abode’. Among those deported or 
expelled, 35°% were driven out or transferred from one 
place to another several times. Weight must also be given 
as a factor to the anxiety felt owing to the constant threat 
of expulsion or deportation to which all were exposed. 


One of the saddest disturbing causes is the loss of someone 
near and dear to the child. Of those questioned 73,2% had 
lost one of their dear ones tragically ; only 28% had lost 
nobody. Many had lost 2 or 3 members of their family, 
others as many as 7, 8, and some even 13 near or distant 
relatives (5%). Most of those who had disappeared (43%) 
died in camps. 24% were shot, hanged, burned alive or 
put to death in other ways. 14% lost their life while fighting, 
10% succumbed to moral suffering, privations, etc. 


The following question put to the children was : “ What 
made the deepest impression on you ? ” 


Here are the replies: 1) Warsaw insurrection 22%; 
2) personal arrest of tiemselves or a near relation 16% ; 
3) shooting, hanging and other executions 14%; 4) man- 
hunt, group arrest, pursuits with a view to taking hostages 
or deportation for forced labour 11%; 5) Tragic death of 
near relative 10%; 6) the so-called “ pacification ”, attack 
by the police on a locality, systematic incendiarism, mass 
butchery 6%; 7) collective murders 5% ;.8) bombardments 
3%; other causes 13%. 

It is thus clear that it is not so much the normal acts 
of war like bombardments that produced the deepest shock 
among young people, but other factors. Their own stories 
being immediate personal testimony to impressions and 
experiences which they had themselves lived through are 
invaluable documents, doubly interesting as showing just 
how far human cruelty can go and the effect of war in produc- 
ing nervous troubles and mental disequilibrium in the young. 
These appear in the following replies to another question : 





1 Lack of space unfortunately prevents reproducing in full the 
many examples given by the author. They may be had by readers 
who ask for them. — Editor. 
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“Was life in your- home peaceful or troubled ? Did 
you notice nervous disorders in yourself or in any of your 
family ? ” 

64.7% of the children questioned replied in the affirmative 
as to their own nervous or mental state and that of their 
relatives : 18% in the negative ; 17% did not reply. 

One third noted nervous troubles in themselves and two 
thirds found them in their near relations. The causes of 
those troubles were the following : 1) the arrest of themselves 
or of relatives (22.4%); 2) happenings during the Warsaw 
insurrection (22%); 3) man-hunts (22%). 

A young man of twenty, living in the country, writes : 
“ The family atmosphere is one of nervous strain owing to 
a conflict that may break out with the authorities, to being 
constantly spied upon, to pressgangs for forced labour, 
frequent arrests, armed assaults, thieving ” 


Answers given to questions about moral abnormalities and 
bad habits in young people due to war are worth examination. 
It is common knowledge that not to work at all or to do it 
badly or at a “snail’s pace ” was considered patriotic. 
Similarly theft and malpractice to the detriment of the 
occupying authority, so far from being condemned, was 
commended. Further the occupiers regularly took pleasure 
in intoxicating the young people and in encouraging them 
to take to games of chance. 


About thefts they committed, malpractice and telling 
lies to the detriment of the Germans, 20% of the young 
people questioned gave no reply, 19.4% a negative and 60.6% 
an affirmative reply. Even so a distinction should be drawn 
between theft or other illdeeds done for personal gain 
(44.6%) and those committed in a good cause such as 
sabotage or to help friends (16%). 

Young people were not very keen to answer that question 
but inclined rather to take during pride in their misdeeds 
the war. 


A more difficult question calling for some introspective 
power was : “ Reflect and try to judge whether your respect 
for the well-being of others has not diminished ”. 50% gave 
no reply. 40% answered in the negative and 10% in the 
affirmative. Although a very small number (10%) maintain- 
ed that theft and pilfering to the detriment of the Germans 
had had no bad effect on their character, it is none the less 
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true that such deeds whatever their object did leave regretta- 
ble traces on the character. 


To the preceding question may be, added another : 
“What do you consider the greatest harm done by the 
ey : hat 

22% thought it was the way they had depraved society, 
espec ially the young people, 21.5%, the extermination of so 
many Poles and 14% the destruction of Warsaw. 


It is more encouraging to note the replies to the following 
questions : “ Have your relations with your parents and your 
brothers and sisters been influenced by war?” In most 
cases they became closer and perceptibly better. 61% of 
the adolescents questioned (72% of the girls and 53% of 
the boys) felt that they had grown more attached to the 
family ; 28.4% that the relations had not changed and only 
6.7% that they had grown more lax. Somewhat related 
to the above was the question : ~ What influence has the 
war had on your religious feelings?” 54% of whom 
65% were girls and 43% boys said their piety had increased ; 
26% that it had not changed and 19% that it had diminished. 


On their general attitude to life we get some light in 
replies to the questions : “ What are your future prospects ? ” 
“ What is your aim in life ? ” Among the replies a distinction 
should be drawn between: 1) idealistic aims and plans 
(43% of the girls and 27% of the boys); 2) personal but 
positive aims (56% of the girls and 69% of the boys) ; 3) nega- 
tive aims (1% girls and. 5% boys). Among the first or 
disinterested aims are to be cited : to work for the fatherland, 
to work for society, teaching, to work to raise the national 
level of culture and to comfort those in sorrow. 

Among the second or positive personal aims are: to 
continue studying, to get economic security for self and 
family, to bring up a family, to travel. 

Among the negative personal aims were found : to take 
vengeance on the enemy, the desire to dominate, to enjoy 
life, to get rich, etc. 

Thus, although Polish youth has positive ideals, the great 
majority of these are personal and utilitarian. This is due 
to war, exhaustion, privations of many kinds, long suffering 
and hence a need for repose, calm and a normal life. On 
the other hand, the firm resolve to get everything possible 
out of life and make a lot of money is a main aim in only 
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a negligeable proportion of these young people. It is 
curious to observe how they themselves recognize the 
psychological changes they have undergone during the war. 
Here again positive and negative can be distinguished. 
The positive changes are as follows: maturity of mind, 
strength of will, gravity, sang-froid, independence, courage, 
greater piety, energy and compassion, moral recovery, 
sound judgment about the value of man and respect for 
work. Psychological changes for the worse are of two 
kinds : In order of frequency, in the first group are found the 
desire for vengeance, egotism, materialism, hardness, cynicism, 
lowered morals, various vices and bad habits. 

The second, associated with lowered vitality, include 
nervous exhaustion, lack of joy in life, pessimism, suspicion, 
lowered sensibility, excitability, indifference to life, dislike 
of study, weaker mental power, slowness of thought, difficulty 
in concentrating, distaste for physical work, nhysical exhaus- 
tion. 

If we group the negative psychological factors, that is 
changes for the worse and those indicating diminished 
vitality and compare them with the positive factors, we 
arrive at these results : ' 

+ : 42% (49.6% boys — 34.4% girls) 

— : 54.7% (62.3% boys — 47% girls) 

neutral : 2.3%. 


The negative changes occur mainly among the boys but 
in distinguishing between negative changes due to lowered 
moral tone from those due to diminished vitality we must 
recognize — and this is the opinion of the young people 
themselves — that there are only 17.8% in the first as against 
82.2% in the second category. We also observe that the 
young people questioned were those most affected in vitality 
and in physical and intellectual capacity : as they were 
deprived of light and joy and became indifferent and incapable 
of enthusiasm, it is not surprising after all they suffered. 

Although this account is not based on the results of analys- 
ing all the data collected in our enquiry nor on the replies 
to the whole questionnaire (for it is only an experiment), 
yet it does permit certain conclusions to be drawn. In the 
first place the data assembled are of great value for any 
further work on the problems studied. They ought to be 
and in many instances will be analysed further. On the 
other hand, it was observed that the young people examined 
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were already a special selection. They wanted to study; 
they had to support and help their families and were attend- 
ing school. The fact is proved in their declarations about 
family relations, and their attitude to religion as well as 
by the psychological changes expressed rather in weakened 
physical and intellectual power than in lowered moral 
tone. 


It was pointed out to us that we had not touched those 
most hard hit by the war, most led astray and unable to 
attend school. We intend to look out now for just such 
people during the compulsory educational courses for adults. 


As regards the young people examined, this much may 
safely be said: youth has everywhere suffered definitely, 
both physically and _ intellectually. There is a certain 
duality in its moral outlook. Emotional life has in 
many of them gained in depth. Many show spiritual 
maturity, serious inclinations and intentions, but lack moral 
discipline, the war having had the opposite effect. They 
indulge in theft and lying and are lazy. How this young 
generation with positive inclinations and negative habits 
will behave in future ? How will it get on? That will 
depend on the general moral and intellectual level of life 
surrounding them after the war. 


What then are we entitled to conclude from the 
analysis of the data collected ? 


I. It is absolutely certain that the rising generation 
which led an abnormal life during six years of war has been 
upset and put to a cruel test with grave consequences for its 
mental development at the most critical time of life. Those 
interruption and disturbances caused a diminution of energy 
and intellectual capacity and above all the disappearance 
of youth’s greatest treasure, joy in life and enthusiasm. 


II. So, too, youth has been gravely stricken morally 
during the war. Moral education consists in awakening 
in the young moral inclinations and in helping them to 
develop corresponding habits. Those two things are indis- 
pensable. A morality which results from being broken in 
spirit and from fearing the law is insufficient. If the drilling 
is interrupted and the legal authority disappears, morality 
breaks down. That is what happened during the war. 
It is true that in a large measure some parts of society and 
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therein part of the rising generation have grown deeper 
spiritually. Nevertheless, that part of the rising generation, 
which as result of its sufferings has risen spiritually lacks 
the moral discipline which life gave it no opportunity to 
acquire; very often indeed, it was obliged to break the 
moral law: hence the potential menace tho the younger 
generation in the post-war period. 

III. Apart from that, war has revealed to man his own 
bestiality and shown him just how far he is able to travel 
along that road. Hence the conclusion that the higher 
the moral level an individual achieves the deeper can be 
his fall. 

IV. Finally, and this is our conclusion, to train better 
and happicr men than those of to-day, we must affirm the 
supremacy of moral laws ; we must become ourselves penetr- 
ated with the sense of their reality. We must analyse and 
learn to know them scientifically. Just as one arrives at 
knowing the physical laws of external nature, so we must 
seek the laws governing human nature. Thus will we 
learn upon what the normal development of the human 
personality is based, in what mental health consists — 
since both of these are directly related to respect for the 
moral law innate in man. Inasmuch as religion is the guar- 
dian of the moral law, we must come back to such religious 
education as teaches man to respect the moral law and to 
act in accordance with it. 








rose 
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Pellagra 

by Dr. I. Batteanu, Lecturer on Infectious Diseases 
al the Universily of Bucharest 


In Rumania pellagra is an endemic disease which affects 
almost exclusively country people, especially those whose 
staple food is maize and who live in poor general conditions. 

The food of the Rumanian peasants, being monotonous 
and insufficient, as well as lacking in animal proteins, is the 
main cause of chronic malnutrition and of avitaminosis, 
the two principal causes of pellagra. 

The disease affects all ages, but mostly middle-aged people 
and children. It develops slowly and is recognized from 
typical disorders of the skin, the digestive tract and the 
nervous system. The first symptoms appear towards the 
end of the winter or the beginning of spring. They may 
disappear for long periods and reappear in 2n acute form in 
the following spring and sometimes also in the autumn. 


Towards the end of winter, the patient begins to complain 
of general weakness, of digestive troubles, often of headaches. 
Sometimes, at the onset cf the disease, the victim shows 
such signs of lowered intelligence and sensitiveness that 
peasants of: the most affected areas recognize the meaning 
at once. 

Very soon, on the’ parts of the skin exposed to the sun’s 
rays appear erythema, or large overlapping wine-coloured 
patches accompanied by a burning sensation in the skin 
and the mucous membrane. 


After some 15 to 20 days troubles calm down, the erythema 
begins to lose its vivid colouring, the oedema of the skin 
disappears or diminishes. Desquamation begins, followed 
a little later by patches of colour in the skin, some smaller, 
some larger, separated by areas of skin seemingly in good 


1 The Reader will find on page 26 détails of the terrible condi- 
tions now prevailing in Rumania and which have caused a marked 
increase in the incidence of pellagra (Ed.). 
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conditions except for lamelliform furfura. Often there is 
marked hyperkeratosis and the skin is chapped and shows 
rhagade. Sometimes there is real suppurating erythema 
with bits of skin lifting and coming off and the formation 
of crusts. 

Digestive troubles begin generally with a burning feeling 
in the stomach, sometimes accompanied by great thirst and 
difficulties of digestion. The mucous membrane of the 
mouth is generally red, swollen : the gums bleed easily, the 
tongue is peeling, often with deep rhagades. 

Generally the stomach is swollen: the gastric juice 
contains little chlorhydric acid or none at all, digestion is 
slow and difficult. There is little appetite or, on the coun- 
trary, an abnormally large one. 

In mild cases, diarrhoea and constipation alternate : in 
serious cases there is violent and uncontrollable diarrhoea. 

Disorders of the nervous system are the most typical ; 
they affect the brain and the spinal cord. 

Mental troubles begin generally by depression, hyper- 
sensitiveness, excitability and by violent reactions; they 
may lead to forms of dementia and to psychoses of the 
confusional type; there are hallucinations, persecution 
mania, suicidal tendencies. 

One of the commonest and often one of the first signs is 
weakness of the lower limbs with cramps, tetany and exces- 
sive tendon reflexes, later spastic paresis and troubles of the 
sensibility, lack of coordination in the movements leading 
to ataxis and a tendency to fall backwards when walking. 

In mild cases temperature remains normal; in serious 
cases it is irregular becoming specially high in the 
evening. 

Pellagra is a chronic disease and may last for years; 
generally the patient gets better in the summer and may 
believe himself cured, but in the autumn or the following 
spring there is often a relapse with the result that the disease 
becomes serious. Relapse and temporary recovery alternate 
for many years. Sometimes, however, the disease will 
suddenly take a dramatic turn for the worse, when the 
patient becomes delirious, with muscles contracting and 
high fever, soon ending in death. 
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Rumania, 85° of whose population live in the country 
and use maize as their staple food, is one of the countries 
most afflicted with pellagra. The constant correlation 
between any improvement in the economic conditions of 
the peasants and a great fall in the number of cases of the 
disease conclusively confirms the contention that pellagra 
is directly due to living on maize and chronic underfeeding. 

After the agrariam reform of 1918, the peasants became 
the owners of the soil they till. Making money more easily 
than before the war and wanting the better food for which 
they had cultivated a taste, the peasants stopped selling 
their farm produce; they kept poultry, eggs, milk, cheese 
and so on to meet their own needs. The result was an 
enormous change in the feeding of the peasants with a 
wholly beneficial effect and a great decrease in the incidence 
of pellagra. Before the first World War, there were 
between 20.000 and 30.000 cases every year. Since then 
numbers diminished progressively until in 1944 they reached 
the lowest level at 3.597 cases. 

But as a result of exceptional circumstances affecting the 
country since then and of the disastrous drought. during 
the past year, living conditions grew very much worse and 
the greater part of the population of Moldavia, the province 
most affected, is now in the grip of famine. 

As an inevitable result of that disastrous economic 
situation pellagra broke out devastatingly at the beginning 
of last spring. The number of cases rose rapidly and 
totalled 10.338 or three times as many as for the preceding 
year. 

The danger is all the more threatening since any means 
of improving the situation still seem very remote. 
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INFORMATION 


1.U.C.W. News 


Executive Committee Meeting of February 1947 


The Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. met in Geneva from 
February 25th to 27th, 1947, under the chairmanship of Mrs. G. 
Morier. All the members, except Mme. Anchorena (Buenos Ayres) 
were either present or represented : Mr. O. Binder (Zurich), Capt. 
George Gracey (London), Dr. J. Huber (Paris), Lady Johnson, repre- 
senting Miss C. Wilson (Ottawa), Mr. de Jongh (The Hague), Mr. Lem- 
tugow, representing Dr. J. Voris (New York), Miss Lilliecreutz, 
representing Mrs. Levinson (Stockholm), Miss G. Mundt, representing 
Mrs. Hammerich (Copenhagen), Mlle. Névejan (Brussels), Dr. Saroglou 
(Athens), Mr. L. T. Wang (China). 

As this was the first time the Committee met with a definite 
programme since its appointment at the end of September, when the 
I.U.Cc.W. was constituted, the agenda was very heavy. After 
hearing the report of an ad hoc sub-committee, the Executive drew 
up the list of the national organisations to be considered as full 
members or as associates of the Union; four new societies were 
admitted. 

The Committee reviewed briefly the relief work going on in various 
countries. .The situation in Rumania was given special attention, 
since all available evidence suggested how really disastrous were 
the conditions obtaining in the provinces most affected by the war 
and the draught. It was decided that on the occasion of the 
Committee’s autumn session, a meeting of experts would be convened 
to examine the various methods of relief in use, with a view both 
to making them more effective in themselves and to seeing how 
immediate relief measures might pave the way to more enduring 
child welfare provisions. 

Note was taken of studies which the Secretariat had in hand 
concerning the problem of stateless children; in that connection 
information had been collected from 41 countries. The Committee 
noted with satisfaction that a forthcoming conference of experts 
would discuss the growing prevalence of juvenile delinquency due 
to the war and some related problems. It suggested some further 
child welfare problems which might usefully be studied in the 
coming months, including the organisation of day nurseries, mobile 
child welfare centres, the position of children of divorced parents, 
and so on. 

The Executive Committee warmly approved the Secretary’s 
report on negotiations in hand with a view to the Union’s collaboration 
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in the work of the Permanent Social Committee of the United Nations 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund, UNESCO, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and other international bodies. 

A first exchange of views took place about the agenda and organis- 
ation of the next session of the General Council ; at the kind invitation 
of the Swedish Radda Barnen, this would be held in Stockholm from 
llth to 16th August 1948. 

The Executive Committee will next meet in September 1947. 


The Panamerican Red Cross Conference 


This Conference brought together, from the 9th to the 15th 
February, 1947 at Caracas (Venezuela) delegates from all countries 
of Latin America. Mme. Sandelmann, Delegate of the I.U.C.W. 
who had been invited to participate, was particularly active in the 
Committees on the Junior Red Cross and on Relief. Having just 
returned from a journey in several devastated countries of Europe, 
she was able to give the Conference first-hand information about 
what she had seen. 


Venezuela Section of the I.U.C.W. 


The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. has recently been informed by 
radiogram of the creation at Caracas of a new Section of the Union. 
Its President is Dr. Pedro Blanco Gasperi and the other office- 
bearers are: Vice-President, Dr. Rafael Isava Nufez; Secretary, 
Dr. G. Bentata; Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, Mr. W. Link 
and Miss Heidi Biihler.. A Ladies’ Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Madame Isava Nuiez, will be especially responsible for 
sponsorships, the reception of gifts and relief. To. the Men’s 
Committee will fall finance and information. The Section enjoys 
the full support of the “ Children’s Board ” of Venezuela. Indeed 
two members of the Board’s Executive Committee took an active 
part in founding the new Section. 


Distinction 


To Dr. Viljo Ratansalo, President of the Central Union for 
Child Welfare in Finland, member organisations of the I.U.C.W., 
to whom the President of the Republic of Finland has accorded the 
title of “ professor ”, we offer our most cordial congratulations. 


Relief Actions 


Information on relief activities undertaken by the [.U.C.W. 
will be found on p. 29. 








Living Conditions and Children’s 
Needs 


After UNRRA ends 


The Bulletin for January 1947 of the International Centre for 
Relief to Civil Populations gives a summary of UNRRA’s work 
during its 18 months’ existence. The Editor points out that several 
countries which did benefit by its relief measures are still in a 
precarious situation, while others in an equally bad state or even 
worse received nothing from it because they were not among the 
countries which UNRRA was created to help. Further, barely 
25% of the material supplied was for industrial and agricultural 
equipment since supplies consisted above all of food and of goods 
for immediate consumption. In other words, notwithstanding the 
help received from UNRRA in 1945-46, the countries that suffered 
most are still hardly able to meet their needs by themselves. 


AUSTRIA 


As a result of a medical survey carried out among 23,890 children 
and young people of 0-16 years, living in 34 localities of the district 
of Salzburg, 30% are considered to be undernourished to such an 
extent that their health is seriously affected; many are already 
suffering from tuberculosis, rickets and various forms of wasting 
diseases and dental decay. 

The figures mentioned below show the quantity of calories in 
the daily food ration in Salzburg from January 6th to February 
2nd, 1947, from which it is evident that the nourishment for children 
and young people is definitely insufficient : 


Children “from -0-32years oo a wn ess 1,004 calories 
ie EPOUA SOM CALS: po cstace is hohe cal oes 1,333 a 
i! PROM SOME AV OORS oe eis io sts sisi Ss © 1,548 ie 


Young people from 12-16 years .......... 1,553 


Both these age groups are lacking, above everything, milk, fats, 
flour and sugar. They have great need of strengthening foods, 
vitamins and cod liver oil. 

The “ Landesregierung ”, therefore, makes an urgent appeal 
to obtain with the least possible delay, nourishing foodstuffs for 
the children and young people in the town and district of Salzburg. 
(Communicated by the “ Landesregierung ”, Salzburg). 


BELGIUM 


Although Belgium suffered from the war less than many other 
countries and has already recovered to an extent that very agreeably 
surprises foreign visitors, yet many families are in fact in very 
trying circumstances. This applies especially to the families of 
soldiers, political prisoners, those constrained to do forced labour, 
invalids, etc. Uf the men themselves are dead, the lot of their. 
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dependents is hard since their situation has not yet been statutorily 
decided and it is not known to what benefits they will ultimately 
be.entitled. For the moment, they have temporary State pensions 
and hetp from various official or private organisations. A widow’s 
pension may rise to 9600 francs! a year, plus 5000 francs for a 
dependent child under 18 years of age. The widow of a civilian who 
died during the war gets 8600 francs plus 1620 francs per child. 

To replace the 30,000 private houses destroyed, building has 
hardly commenced and the victims are still crowded in comfortless. 
temporary lodgings. 

Though there has been a considerable rise in the wages of 
industria! workers, dockers and miners, that is not the case for 
clerical workers. 

A recent inquiry revealed that many families had only 27 to 
35 francs a head to cover their daily needs (less rent, water, gas and 
electricity). Thus in one communal school attended by children 
of the lower middle class, 34% of the pupils were under average 
weight. 

Rationed foodstuffs sold at the controlled prices represent 
about 1,500 calories a day. Any supplement must be found in the 
open market or the black market at very high prices. Milk is 
kept exclusively for children under eight, the old people over 65, 
and for diabetic and tubercular patients. 

Although the soap ration is more than it has been for a. long 
time, it is not yet enough for families with children and the coal 
ration is also insufficient for big families, since it hardly allows a 
single room to be tolerably heated. 

Textiles and footwear are not rationed any longer and there is 
a big choice, but prices are very high, and knitting wool remains 
very scarce. (From a report by the Giuvre Nationale de l Enfance). 


FRANCE 


Contrary to superficial appearances, the economic and social 
conditions prevailing in France make things very difficult for children 
and their parents. Of the country’s 40 millions inhabitants, there 
are 5 million quite without homes who are entitled to allowances 
and 3 million with homes partially destroyed. 

At the moment there are 130,000 children who are “ Wards of 
the Nation ” and it is estimated that for the year 1947 there will 
be nearly 30,000 more. The children considered as “ Wards of the 


? 


Nation ” are: 
1. Children whose father, mother or other support is dead 
owing to the war; 
2. Children maimed in the war; 
3. Children whose parents: were deported and of whom one at 
least has not come back. In the latter case the child is 
declared ward of the nation, whetever its nationality. 


The Office of War Invalids and of ex-Soldiers is entrusted with 
the care of the wards of the nation. The help given is in the form 


1 100 Belgian francs = 9.85 Swiss francs = £0.11.7 = $ 2.30. 
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of an allowance the amount of which is fixed in relation to the 
resources of the family and is reviewed annually. The average of 
these pensions is from 200 to 300 frances a month. 

There are 200,000 orphans in France. Those regularly helped 
get a maximum of 472 francs a month. It is absolutely impossible 
for anybody, whetever the social setting or the place of residence, 
to bring up a child on that amount. (Information supplied by the 
I.U.C.W. Delegation, Paris). 


GERMANY 


Out of every hundred schoolchildren in Diisseldorf, 45 are without 
a bed to themselves, 21 without a winter coat or warm jacket to go 
to school and, in the case of 32, their shoes are worn out. Nearly 
half of them have no warm stockings and 5,000 or about 12% have 
no change of underclothing, while 15% have no breakfast and the 
same number no midday meal. (Information received from _ the 
International Red Cross Commitiee, January 1947). 

Most of the children at the Reception Home founded at Kiel 
by the Swiss Evangelical Church have no shoes despite the cold, 
and must get what protection they can with old rags. All that 
the Home has been able so far to collect is 4 pairs of shoes for 
120 children and it is anxiously awaiting more from Switzerland. 
In the area no less than 6,000 have no footwear at all. (Vie Protes- 
tanie, Geneva, Feb. 14, 1947). 


GREECE 


The Athens Surgical Society conducted an enquiry about the 
nourishment of the people of Greece. Even in prewar times it was 
under normal. But during the occupation rations fell under 
1,000 calories, giving rise to various pathological symptoms. After 
liberation and thanks to supplies got cheap through UNRRA and 
raising the daily average to 2,500 calories, physical tone improved. 
Thus the standard of life has greatly risen since 1944. With UNRRA 
going and the cost of living rising to something between 180 and 
190 times the prewar level, food consumption is dropping now 
so that clerks with nothing but their salaries to live on must diminish 
their food to under 1,600 calories. (Communicated by the Greek 
Legation at Berne, March, 1947). 


NORWAY 


The posture of school children, says Dr. Stoltenberg, Chief 
School Medical Officer of Health in Oslo, was not affected by mal- 
nutrition alone. The fact that all school buildings were requisitioned 
by the army of occupation prevented the children from getting 
their usual gymnastics. The children had to study in unsuitable 
buildings and sat at tables and on seats not made for their size. 

Even before the war, there was an astonishing number of children 
with a sloppy or defective posture which ought to have been corrected 
at an early age. The introduction of gymnastics and of appropriate 
games in all institutions for young children would be an excellent 
thing and would prevent to a large extent such defects as knotted 
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veins, cramps in the legs, flatfeet and spinal deformities. Defective 
posture due to weakness in the muscles of the back prevents the 
full development of the chest and lungs. 

The courses in posture gymnastics previously carried on in 
Oslo were interrupted by the War but a petition sent recently to the 
School Board urges a development of the system of posture gymnas- 
tics. It was signed by school gymnastics inspectors, school medical 
officers of health, specialists in orthopaedics and so on. Posture 
gymnastics aims at developing children’s weak muscles and training 
them to correct their own defects. Really serious defects have, of 
course, to be referred for orthopaedic treatment to the appropriate 
centres. Posture gymnastics can also provide inspiration for the 
teachers of ordinary gymnastics and acquaint them with the need 
of special exercises for the feet and for posture. 

According to Dr. Stoltenberg, the health of the school children 
is on the whole satisfactory. The regular supply of vitamins and 
of cod liver oil has certainly been a big help as well as the numerous 
invitations to the children from the cities in the country. Whole- 
meal bread has also had a good effect on the teeth. (From Norges 
Réde Kors, May 1946). 


RUMANIA 


Already a few weeks after the harvest, in some regions of Rumania, 
the peasants looked about for roots and wild plants to feed them- 
selves. Moldavia and Northern Bucovina, which were without rain 
at all for six months last year, look utterly desolate. The famished 
population leaves those regions to go and get food in other parts 
of the country. So thousands of Moldavian peasants can be seen 
trekking across the country to barter their last cow for 15 to 20 
kilos of wheat or to buy a little maize to take back to their 
families. 

The villages having been devastated during military operations, 
the peasants who by instinct stick to their land, live in mud shelters 
of any kind. In an official report we learn that their food consists 
of sedge-seeds made into a kind of cake, of acorns and of clay of a 
sweetish taste that they suck to try and. forget their hunger. Live- 
stock is dying for lack of forage. The representative of the I.U.C. W., 
visiting last November some temporarily reconstructed villages 
whose families live night and day around the fire, found children 
crouching around the soup-pot, completely naked. 

The food situation in Rumania is extremely critical in spite 
of all the efforts of relief organisations. These include the Central 
Interministerial Committee upon with depends CARS (Committee 
for the Relief Drought Stricken Regions). To CARS are affiliated 
the following organisations : Défense patriotique, Rumanian Red 
Cross, Democratic Federation of Rumanian Women, Democratic 
Federation of Youth. Trade Union Congress, Peasant Front. 

On December 13th, 1946, 4,654 Moldavian children had been 
transferred by that organisation to departments having surplus crops ; 
they are billeted in families until the next harvest. 

Further, according to official statements, 474 canteens, distributed 
among 24 departments in the Eastern part of the country, feed 
48,690 adults and children. Nevertheless, many of those canteens 
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are inadequately stocked through lack both of goods and of transport, 
with the result that they often receive nothing at all for several 
days. 

Prof. Nicolau, of the Medical Faculty of Jassy, writes that in 
the two provinces affected, over 80% of the children are under- 
nourished. A great many cases of inanition and oedema are reported, 
the latter being due to qualitative undernourishment (lack of 
essential food constituents). Children one year old. weigh three 
kilograms. The undernourishment is resulting in an enormous 
increase of infant mortality which even before the war was excessively 
high. (18%). At Jassy it is above 38%, and in other localities 
goes as high as 50, 60 or even 80%. Over and above this constant 
insufficiency of food, which even so is food that lacks essential 
nutritients, the general health conditions are bad while clothing, 
layettes, soap and drugs are scarce. 

To combat infant mortality, it would be necessary to put at the 
disposal of children’s dispensaries the following commodities : 
powdered milk, sugar, semolina, rice, flour, soap. 

To cope with the undernourishment of children of pre-school 
age and school age, school canteens must have, in addition to the 
foregoing the following foodstuffs: condensed milk, margarine, 
tinned meat, oil, fats, macaroni, cheese and dried fruits. 

Among the more essential medicines lacking are sulfamides, 
penicillin, vitamins, arsenic salts, quinine, heart tonics. 

The University Child Care and Sick Children Hospitals lack the 
apparatus and instruments needed for various.forms of laboratory 
research, Roéntgen ray apparatus and_ specialized periodicals 
particularly in English, French and German. 

There is a great need for under-wear. and clothes, napkins, 
sheets and blankets for sick children. 

The Children’s Relief Section of the Rumanian Red Cross, affiliated 
to the I.U.C.W., is one of the more active of the national organisations. 
Among foreign organisations doing relief work, “ Radda Barnen ” 
is specially noticeable. That Swedish society is at present feeding 
20,000 children and has sent supplies of vitamins, medicines and 
clothing. In Bucharest station, it runs a canteen able to feed as 
many as 5,000 travellers who flee the starvation area in the hope 
of finding something to eat in other parts of tne country. The 
I.U.C.W. has sent an urgent appeal to several of its national members 
asking them to make their utmost contribution to this relief work. 
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Relief Actions 


A Resolution of the League of Red Cross Societies 


At its meeting held in Paris on November 29th-30th, 1946, 
the Executive of the League voted a resolution reminding the national 
societies of their duty to unite their efforts to the utmost possible 
limit in order to give in increasing measure their aid and relief to 
the hundreds and thousands of victims of the war who are still in 
desperate situation physically and morally. (Bulletin of the League 
of Red Cross Societies, October-December 1946). 


Junior Red Cross 


The Junior Red Cross, at its meeting in Stockholm from August 
3lst to September 4th, 1946, adopted the relief programme drawn 
up by its Bureau. Relief will be administered so as to meet the most 
pressing needs, without discrimination as regards race, nationality, 
religion or affiliation to the J.R.C., while according a priority to 
countries that suffered enemy occupation. 

In 1946, the twelve sections of the J.R.C. sent to sections in 
8 other countries gifts and foodstuffs, clothing, medicines, games, 
school material and supplies of various other kinds. In some cases 
they were sent along with the gifts of their national Red Cross 
Society. (Bulletin of the League of the Red Cross Societies, Geneva, 
October-December, 1946, and Junior Red Cross News, January 
1947). 


BOLIVIA 
Relief for Trinidad children 


During the recent inundations which caused havoc in the city 
of Trinidad and the surrounding districts and endangered the lives 
of the population including some 1,500 children, the I.U.C.W. 
Delegate for Latin America immediately made a gift to the Bolivian 
Child Welfare Section of the Union. At the same time she issued 
an appeal to all the other South American societies to come to the 
aid of the victims. 


DENMARK 
Red Barnet 


During the months of November and December 1946, the Danish 
organisation “ Red Barnet ”, member of the I.U.C.W. continued 
feeding 15,000 children in its Paris canteens, 15,000 in Poland, 
45,000 in Budapest and 20,000 in Vienna in cooperation with the 
Danish Red Cross. 97 tons of foodstuffs were sent to Yugoslavia 
to feed some 8 to 10,000 children in the mountain villages around 
Split. The supplies which delegates of the International Union 
for Child Welfare have distributed in Italy reach 8,000 children. 
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GERMANY 
Danish Relief for German Children 


The Danish Government intends to feed 50,000 undernourished 
children of Schleswig-Holstein and Northern Germany and the 
British and Danish Red Cross Societies have made the necessary 
arrangements, the feeding will be carried out in collaboration with 
the relief work which Norway and.Sweden are already doing in 
Schleswig-Holstein. (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, Febr. 4, 1947). 


The Save the Children Fund in Germany 


A Save the Children Fund team has been working for some time 
for German children in the air raid shelters (bunkers) of Brunswick. 
They tried to get the children out of them for part of the day but 
found the difficulties almost insuperable. 

More especially the difficulty was to obtain suitable premises 
for play-centres, to heat them when found and to transport the 
children there. Everything was further complicated by the fact 
that the weather was bitterly cold and the children had no suitable 
warm clothes and above all no footwear to let them leave the shelters 
to get fresh air. The clothing problem in that weather affected the 
majority of the children in the area, whether they were living in 
shelters or not, but the shelter children had for the most part been 
spending day and night indoors since the beginning of last November, 
and were therefore especially susceptible to cold although especially 
in need of fresh air. Some small scale schemes were started in one 
or two shelters, and the cooperation of the section, the encourage- 
ment given to the authorities, and most of all, the allocation by the 
team of several hundred pairs of children’s sandals, seem to have 
borne fruit, and a comprehensive scheme for getting the children 
to play centres was begun. Schooling was starting for shelter 
children too; this was not necessary earlier because the shelter 
population was transitory, but billeting practically ceased during the 
cold weather owing to lack of stoves for the requisitioned attics and 
cellars, to lack of ‘blankets for the refugees and of coal even where 
stoves were available ; so that children had already spent 2-3 months 
in the shelters and were in need of schooling. All the children 
in the 6-14 age group are covered by this scheme and will have two 
hours school a day, lessons being given by student-teachers. This 
means that the play-centre scheme is only urgently necessary for 
the 3-6 age-group. Unfortunately there are no toys, paper or any 
other material for the children to play with and they stand or sit 
around with nothing at all to do. This is true both at play-centres 
and in the shelters, and play-things of any kind are urgently needed, 
both from the educational point of view and for medical reasons. 
Another scheme which the Section hopes to get started soon is one 
whereby children from the shelters may go for a 4-6 woek holiday 
in the country but the arrangements have only just begun and it is 
not know whether it will prove practicable or not. 


Swedish Relief for Germany 


After consultation with the Government. Swedish relief organisa- 
tions have decided not to bring needy German children to Sweden, 
but to increase their relief action in Germany itself. One of the 
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reasons given is that the group of children in most pressing need 
of help are in such sad_ health, often suffering from tuberculosis, 
that they are not in a fit condition to be sent abroad. Another 
reason is that the present standard of life is so very much lower 
in Germany than in Sweden that it would be cruel to return the 
children to their home conditions after living for a short time in 
what would seem luxury to them. To keep them for a long period 
would on the other hand raise another set of difficult educationaf 
problems. The Relief Committees point out that the expenses ol 
bringing a single child to Sweden (transport, quarantine, equipment) 
cost as much as 1,000 food portions distributed in Germany. Already 
120,000 children are fed in Germany and 70,000 in Austria through 
Radda Barnen and the Swedish Red Cross. (From a_ statement 
of the Swedish Relief Organisations). 


Relief Work of the I.U.C.W. in Sicily 


In response to an appeal by the Regional Health Administration 
of Sicily, the Delegation of the I.U.C.W. in Rome distributed in 
several provinces of the island during December nearly 300 cases 
of food and clothing. They were transported partly in lorries 
of the Italian Red Cross and partly in boats placed at the Delegation’s 
disposal by the Navy, while the unloading was done voluntarily 
and free of charge by the workers of the port of Messina. From 
there it was forwarded to its destination in lorries and railway. 

Thanks to the despatch of powdered milk and of sugar by “ Red 
Barnet” and of cocoa and chocolate presented by the Save the 
Children Fund, the Delegation was able to arrange snacks in the 
towns of Messina, Palermo, Trapani and Catania for necessitous 
children threatened with tuberculosis. These light meals were to 
be given for about three months and will enable some 1,600 children 
who are indirect victims of the war to bear better the winter cold. 
Bags of oat flakes from Denmark were distributed to the maternity 
hospitals and day nurseries and 80 cases of footwear and warm 
clothes were handed over to children’s institutions such as sanatoria, 
preventoria and orphanages. The several gifts came from the 
committees of the I.U.C.W. in Montevideo, Lima and Santiago, 
from the Committee “ Ayuda a Italia ” of Buenos-Aires and from 
the Argentine Sub-Committee of the I1.U.C.W. In acknowledgement 
of the various services rendered by the Navy to the I.U.C.W. 
Delegation, a special gift of clothing from Peru and chocolate from 
London were given to Sailor’s Family Welfare Centres in Messina, 
Palermo and Trapani. 

The condition of the children in Sicily is critical : trachoma, 
tuberculosis and malaria are causing terrible ravages in this country 
where the climate is always debilitating. Pale, thin children go 
quite or almost naked. Of course the Sicilian winter is not as 
severe as that of Milan and of Rome, but the population, being 
accustomed to great heat, suffers all the more from the cold. The 
gifts of the I.U.C.W. following upon other relief work of the Italian 
Red Cross and of ENDSI were received with the deepest gratitude. 
But all that is only a drop in the ocean of miseries born of the war 
and its aftermath. For lack of means the I.U.C.W. has had to leave 
entirely unaided the three provinces of Ragusa, Caltanisetta and 
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Enna and out of 280 institutions brought to its notice by the Health 
Administration hardly one third have been helped so far by the 
Delegation, which is impatiently awaiting further resources to allow 
it to get to work. 


POLAND 
Eight Months’ §.C.F. Work in Poland 


Looking back on the first eight months of the Save the Children 
Fund’s work in Poland, Miss Mosa Anderson, its Senior Representa- 
tive there, describes the area chosen, as villages around Nieporent 
where war had raged for months on end and the fields. had not 
been ploughed, where people were bowed down by misery and 
despair and children were living in dark cellars and dugouts, deprived 
of comfort and joy. 

The S.C.F. workers. are now giving regular meals of about 
400 calories each to 1,000 children. They have distributed clothing 
and blankets to ten villages but that was not enough as many 
children still had not clothes enough to face the hard winter weather 
and so were also deprived of the benefit of the school meals. 

The S.C.F. doctor has seen 1,500 patients in 9 weeks not counting 
home visits of which many were made to maternity cases. 

Miss Anderson considers that the year 1947 has not started 
with any bright prospects for the children. Their needs have not 
grown less while the closing down of the great contributions made 
by UNRRA reduces the chance of their needs ever being met. 
Increased effort is required on the part of voluntary organisations. 
There are 8 million children in Poland to-day instead of the pre- 
war 15 million, and about a quarter of them need to be looked after 
and maintained. 

A million of the children have lost one of their parents, usually 
the father, and 300,000 have lost both. Apart from these extreme 
cases of need, there are few children in Poland who do not need 
clothes or food or other care. Psychologically the Polish children 
seem to be wonderfully sturdy. Their sufferings during the war 
do not seem to have unbalanced them as might have been feared. 
But physically and as regards education, they have definitely been 
affected. They are stunted in growth and lacking vitality and it 
is tragic that whereas they ought to have special care and nourish- 
ment they are under-clad and ill-fed. 

Hospital buildings are not lacking in Poland. What is lacking 
is doctors and nurses, equipment, medicaments and food. Dr. Begg 
of UNRRA in a recent address maintained that many of the 
children’s institutions would have to close down if outside help was 
not forthcoming. 

Visits to children’s homes, orphanages, schools and nurseries 
in many places, particularly Warsaw and Krakow, have brought 
Miss Anderson face to face with a tragic situation. There are 
excellent people running the institutions but the dearth of beds 
and bedding, of clothes and food, of educational equipment and 
medicines frustrates all their efforts. (From a Report of the Save 
the Children Fund). 
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RUMANIA 
Gifts from I.U.C.W. Member Organisations 


In March, the Swedish organisation “ Radda Barnen ” was feeding 
daily 20,000 children in the famine area and organising two canteens 
at the railway stations in Budapest where 5,000 refugees from the 
distressed provinces can be fed. 

Amongst the other contributions of national organisations of the 
1.U.C.W. during that month must be mentionned a mobile canteen, 
10 tons of cod liver oil, 5 tons of frozen meat and clothing, gift of 
the Canadian Save the Children Fund, as well as 48 tons of foodstuffs 
from the Danish “ Red Barnet ” 


SWEDEN 


Activities of ‘“‘ Radda Barnen ”’ 


By the end of January, the sponsorship scheme was being wound 
up in Norway, Belgium and Holland whilst being kept going or 
further developed in Austria, Germany, Poland, Italy, Finland 
and Hungary, “ Radda Barnen ” is now feeding daily 6,300 element- 
ary school children in Yugoslavia and 22,500 in Budapest as well 
as 69,000, three to six years old, in Austria. It is planning to feed 
a further 20,000 children in districts affected by the famine in 
Rumania. In addition Radda Barnen supports a children’s sanato- 
rium near Budapest, runs a children’s home in Vienna, has equipped 
one in Poland and is planning to set up four babies homes in France. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Hospitality to Foreign Children 


From 1940 up to the 15th of January 1947, Switzerland extended 
hospitality to a total,of 111,585 children and adolescents who came 
for short periods to recuperate. 65,794 or more than half were French 
and besides these there came many foreign children living in France. 
The next largest group were 16,629 Austrians, followed by 9,741 
Dutch, 5,641 Belgians, 4,391 Italians and 4,045 Germans. Mainly 
for reasons of distance or of language, the groups of children of other 
nationalities who came to the country were much smaller in number. 
(Bulletin d’ Information de la Croix-Rouge Suisse, Secours aux Enfanis, 
Jan. 30, 1947). 
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Movement 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Child Welfare To-day 


The child welfare system now existing in Czechoslovakia reflects 
public administration as it was organised in the years 1918-1938. 
Parliament, elected in a democratic way, has the right to pass 
legislation, but the real executive power was vested in district and 
provincial authorities, working in a bureaucratic manner, without 
any control from the people and subordinated only to the Home 
Office which was always in the hands of a conservative minister. 
Welfare work done by those authorities was quite insufficient and 
based on poor relief only. 

The Child Welfare District Committees were responsible for the 
real progressive child welfare activities. They worked in every 
district and were grouped in regional federations in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia, themselves building the “ Child Welfare 
Federation of Czechoslovakia ”, member of the International Union 
for Child Welfare. 

The organic basis of those voluntary institutions was just the 
opposite of that of public administration. They enrolled so many 
voluntary helpers that much work could be done with little money. 
Where the Cormmittees employed trained social workers, the work 
gave relatively good results in spite of the lack of a solid financial 
basis and of official authority. But although voluntary and relatively 
free from interference by the bureaucratic authorities, the 
Committees had not enough contact with the working classes and 
could not count on their cooperation. 

The basic reform of Public administration since the Liberation 
in 1945 means that the former local, district and provincial authorities 
have lost their power and become only the executive agents of the 
Local, District and Provincial Councils elected in the same way as 
Parliament. In their respective spheres of action, they represent 
at the same time the legislative and the executive powers. The 
representatives of the people not only pass the decrees but see to 
their application and control the administration. For special fields 
like Education, Public Health. Social Welfare and Security, there 
are special commissions controlled not only by the corresponding 
Ministry but also directly by the District Council. 

In this way the gulf between the masses and the authorities has 
been bridged and there is no need for child welfare activities other 
than those undertaken by the public administration. As a result 
a new Child Welfare Bill is being prepared. Its chief ideas are that 
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child welfare is the duty of Local, District and Provincial Councils 
which will exercice their functions through special commissions the 
members of which will be representatives of the people, specialists 
such as the District Medical Officer of Health, the School Inspector 
and the Civil Judge and voluntary workers experienced in child 
welfare. Their agents will be trained social workers as well as 
clerks in Child Welfare Offices. Central authority will be vested 
in the Child Welfare Department of the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
The task of those new organs will be: 

1) to help the family to provide for its children and to take 
care of all children without parents ; 

2) to coordinate the work of all departments of Public Adminis- 
tration institutions and private societies concerned at least partly 
with children’s care and welfare ; 

3) to get a close cooperation between the trained social workers 
and the mass of the working people whose children are the main 
concern of the Child Welfare institutions. (From a note by Jiri 
Sira, Member of the Organisation Department of the Provincial 
Child Welfare Commitiee of Bohemia). 


SWEDEN 
Royal Social Board 


The Royal Social Board of Sweden is the central authority for 
matters of a social nature not assigned to any other administrative 
department. The work of the Board falls under the following four 
general headings : labour market, industrial relations, social welfare, 
other social questions (housing, cost of living etc.). 

In the Bureau for Social Welfare, 3 sections are specially concerned 
with child welfare matters : 

The Section of Child Welfare and Child Welfare Inspection is the 
central control and advisory organ for child welfare and juvenile 
protection. It also supervises children’s homes and summer camps 
and serves as a central authority for the free government trips that 
provide rest and recreation for mothers and children and as the 
authority supervising vacation hostels for housewives. The section 
also deals with the establishment of children’s homes and summer 
camps and issues permits for the training of personnel for these 
institutions. Applications for State subsidies, for children’s homes, 
holiday camps, the said vacation hostels, etc. are reviewed by this 
section, which also advises on applications made for support grants 
from the General Inheritance Fund. 

The Section. for “ Half-open” Child Welfare supervises such 
institutions as day-nurseries, “ play schools ” (kindergartens) and 
after-school centres as well as the establishment of this type of 
institutions. It issues permits for the training of the personnel 
for these establishments and examines the applications for subsidies 
to these and to the training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

The Section of Maternity Relief supervises the application of 
maternal relief legislation and deals with appeals on decisions made 
by the Maternal Relief Committee. 

Another section deals with home assistance services, their applica- 
tions for Government grants and the training of their staff. (From 
a pamphlet issued by the Royal Social Board). 
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UNITED STATES 
.Credits for Child Welfare 


The Congress of the United States of America before it adjourned 
on August 2nd, 1946, increased to £11,000,000 the amount authorized 
by the Social Security Act for the annual appropriations of grants 
to the States for maternity and child-welfare services administered 
by the Children’s Bureau and appropriated this amount for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. One half of that amount — or 
five and a half million dollars —is to be allotted as follows : $35,000 
for each State and the remainder divided between the States in 
whatever proportion the number of their live births bore respectively 
to the total live births of the United States as a whole in the latest 
calendar year for which census figures are available. These grants 
must be supplemented by equal State or local funds for maternal 
and child health services. The other half (£5,500,000) of the amount 
authorized which needs no supplementing is to be allotted to the 
States according to their financial need of assistance in carrying 
out their State plan. 

The additional funds will permit more rapid extension and 
improvement of maternity and child-welfare services administered 
by State and local health departments and are an important step 
toward making these services available everywhere in the country. 

The sum of $16,664,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
has been appropriated for the Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Program, which is administered by the Children’s Bureau for the 
wives and infants of enlisted men in the armed forces. 

Congress increased from $3,870,000 to $7,508,000 the amount 
authorized for annual appropriations from which grants are made 
to the States for their services for crippled children, also administered 
by the Children’s Bureau appropriating this amount for the fiscal 
year ending June 1947. 

The distribution of those funds to the States will be made on 
principles like those applied to the credits for maternity and child 
health services. 

The additional funds will enable the States crippled children’s 
agencies to do a better job of locating crippled children and of 
providing diagnostic, treatment and aftercare for children already 
crippled or in danger of becoming so. It will mean prompter 
treatment for more children and expansion of certain existing 
programs such as those for children with rheumatic fever and 
cerebral palsy, or the groups for whose care funds have been insuffi- 
cient heretofore. 

Congress more than doubled the annual amount authorized for 
grants to State public-welfare agencies for child-welfare services, 
raising authorization from $1,510,000 to $3,500,000. 

The additional funds will be used for providing for child-welfare 
workers in a greater number of rural areas and those in special 
need, looking forward to the day when social services for children 
will be available in every county in the United States. Children 
who are homeless, dependent, neglected or in danger of becoming 
delinquent will benefit from this program. 

The three programs combined provide $22,000,000,000 for 
grants to the States under Title V of the Social Security Act. (From 
The Child, Washington, September 1946). 

















Children Deprived of Parental Care 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Curtis Report? 


Very rightly, the Curtis Report aroused considerable interest and 
comment abroad as well as in England. Comparing those comments 
with the actual report, the reader is struck by the fact that much 
more emphasis has been laid by the daily press on the cases where 
children were obviously cared for under unsuitable conditions, for 
instance together with sick or senile adults in workhouses, than to 
the much larger number of cases where children were living in homes 
set up for them, kept clean, reasonably fed and given regular 
schooling, but where because of either a lack or the unsuitability 
of the staff, or because the responsible authority or voluntary 
committee did not understand the psychological needs of children 
and their need for affectiom and security, the unfortunate inmates 
had to be brough up in a drab, cheerless, unimaginative atmosphere 
which did.not make up at all for the lack of family life and did not 
prepare them to stand on their own feet when released from the 
institution. 

Some of the recommendations of the report, i.e. those about the 
administrative responsibility for the boarding and supervision of 
children deprived of parental care, are of specific British interest, 
but most of the others are valuable for all countries. Indeed it 
is high time that elsewhere also similar investigations should be 
made by people as concerned as were the members of the Curtis 
Committee for all aspects of the care of such children and not merely 
for their physical health or their formal education. 

The British Government is following the recommendations of 
the Curtis Committee by making the Home Office responsible for 
the welfare of all children deprived of normal home life. The 
existing Children’s Branch of the Home Office will be much enlarged. 
It will be responsible for the inspection of all children boarded out in 
foster families, voluntary homes or local authorities’ institutions. 
A standing advisory committee will consist of representatives of the 
Ministries of Health, Education and Labour. County Councils and 
County Borough Councils will be the responsible local authorities 
and it is expected that they will appoint a “ Children’s Officer ”. 
Similar arrangements are foreseen for Scotland. 


1 Report of the Care of Children Committee set up by the Home 
Office, the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education to inquire 
into the care and education of children not brought up by their own 
parents, published by H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 
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SWITZERLAND 
The Boarding out of Children 


In recent months several cases of serious ill-treatment of children 
by foster parents moved Swiss public opinion very deeply and cast 
much discredit on :the idea of the boarding out of children. In 
October 1946, the National Conference of Social. Service studied 
the problem and laid down a number of principles that are summarized 
below. At the outset it recorded that both the civil and penal legal 
provisions in force were not enough to prevent ill-treatment. There 
must be communal, regional or cantonal supervisory bodies as well 
as inspectors, preferably women, whether professional or voluntary, 
who should be responsible for all the children boarded out with 
families within their region, whetever may be the domicile of the 
person or the authority which placed the child. It is not enough 
to report to the competent authority the fact of the child being plac ed. 
Authorisation to do so should be obtained preferably before the 
child is handed over to the foster parents. 

Foster parents ought to give adequate guarantees alike from 
the physical, the material and the moral points of view, that they 
are really able to give the necessary care and to bring up the child 
entrusted to them. They ought to be well enough off to keep 
themselves ; but, should their resources temporarily diminish, the 
child ought not ‘to be automatically taken away from them, if it 
has already been under their care long enough for the separation 
to be harmful to it. 

Authorization to receive the child ought to be accorded to foster 
parents only after careful investigation and the child ought thereafter 
to be regularly visited at least twice a year. Nevertheless, in 
certain cases, if the inspector makes the proposal, supervision might 
be suspended for a stated period but resumed at any time. The 
inspector must be allowed to enter at any time the foster parents’ 
home and the room the child sleeps in. She ought to be able to 
speak to the child without the foster parents being present and have 
the right to have it examined by a doctor, te iequest the cooperation 
of the authorities or the nolice and to take the child away from the 
foster parents in an e:nergency. 

It will be recalled that the Save the Children International 
Union made a very thorough study of the question in 1926. Its 
conclusions were communicated to the Child Welfare Committee 
of the League of Nations which showed the keenest appreciation 
of the work. 

















Infant Care and Protection 


BELGIUM 
Travelling Clinic 


Organising child welfare services in the Belgian province of 
Luxemburg was a matter of very great difficulty. Infant health 
centres suffered in general from shortage or complete lack of visiting 
nurses and children’s doctors. The distress caused by the Rundstedt 
offensive made the more urgently necessary welfare work among 
the babies. The generous sympathy shown for Belgian children 
by the Save the Children Fund enabled the “ Oeuvre Nationale de 
l’Enfance ” to render some of that service by means of a car equipped 
and manned as a travelling clinic. The arrival in the war-ravaged 
villages of this travelling infant clinic, which aroused both curiosity 
and deep enthusiastic sympathy, afforded to the children of the 
Ardennes much of the medical attention required. 

Here is how the travelling clinic works. The province is divided 
into several sectors each in charge of a medical specialist. 
Accompanied by the visiting nurse of the travelling clinic, he goes 
to the communes where there is no permanent heaith centre. In 
each of these, somebody of good will is asked to receive in some 
ad hoc waiting room the mothers, who have been notified and conven- 
ed some time before. They come at the appointed time to the 
meeting place. The car arrives and one by one, the mothers go 
in with their baby, which is then undressed, weighed and examined, 
just as in any other clinic. 

By the end of September 1946, the car had been out working 
32 days. 39 localities had been visited once, 15 others twice and, 
in all, 777 consultations had been registered. (L’Enfant, Brussels 
no. 1, 1947). 


Infant Mortality and Mothers’ Milk 


Since the war, infant mortality in Belgium has fluctuated very 
much. From 73.5°/o9 in 1939, it rose the following year to 85°/99 to 
fall again as low as 67 in 1943 and to reach in 1945 at 95.19/99 the 
highest level since 1939. The “ Giuvre Nationale de |’Enfance ” is 
launching a campaign in support of breast feeding as the best way 
to bring. down that high mortality. Propaganda in the infant 
health centres is supplemented by a “ Lactarium ”, that is to say 
a centre where women’s milk is collected in conditions carefully 
controlled and distributed to babies in urgent need of it because 
their own mothers cannot breast feed them. (L’Enfant, Brussels, 
1947, no. 1.). 
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FINLAND 
Social Health League 


The Social Health League in Swedish speaking Finland has just 
celebrated its 25th anniversary. It seeks to conduct a work of 
popularization and health propaganda among the general public and 
the schools and at the same time scientific research in such matters as 
tuberculosis, housing and public health. 

The League also pays great attention to infant care and has 
founded child welfare centres which have visiting nurses attached. 
In 1933, it founded at Helsinki a child welfare institute where 
children’s nurses are trained during a period of eight months. Pupil 
midwives and nurses are also admitted so as to improve their 
knowledge of infant care. From 1933 to 1945, the Institute trained 
498 nurses and gave assistance to 1,188 young children — for the 
most part in good health. 

The League has also run a great many holiday camps, especially 
during the war when it was more than ever necessary to send 
children into the country. (Lapsi ja Nuoriso, Helsinki, October 
1946, No. I0). 


A new Children’s Hospital 


A hospital for children attached to the University has just 
been opened at Helsinki. Its foundation is due to the untiring 
efforts of Prof. Arvo Ylppé. A great part of its equipment, which 
includes 270 beds and reflects the latest developments in child 
hygiene and care, are the gift of, Sweden. (Lapsi ja Nuoriso, Hel- 
sinki, October 1946, No. 10). : 


FRANCE 
Training in Mothercraft 


Since 1923, little girls of 11 to 13 years old have been getting 
lessons in child welfare twice a month as part of their school courses 
in home economics. The “ Comité National de l’Enfance ” prepar- 
ed in that connection the syllabus of the lessons and a teacher’s 
manual. <A new edition has just been published as well as a more 
extensive course which however follows the same lines and is meant 
for older girls in the secondary schools and the lycées. (From an 
article by Dr. J. HusBer in La Médecine infantile, Paris, January 
1947). 


A Centre for Infants 


This Centre, situated in a very crowded quarter of Paris, was 
established for the purpose of receiving the children of prisoners 
born during their fathers’ captivity, thus avoiding the necessity 
of placing them with the Poor Law authority (Assistance publique). 
Any child in need can now be admitted there. This Centre, called 
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the Centre de l’Atlas, is not an ordinary babies’ home, but is an 
establishment intended to prepare children for foster home care 
and to accustom them to bottle feeding. 

The Atlas only receives very small children and keeps them 
for three months. Many of them are foundlings, and the Adoption 
Service of the French Red Cross undertakes to, find homes for 
them. 

The Centre, which also serves the French Red Cross as a training 
school for its helpers, can receive 28 children, a figure which is a 
more or less stable one. All the beds are placed in glazed cubicles, 
so as to keep each child separate from the others. Each child has 
a number and a personal record card, which the doctor checks 
on the occasion of his visits, which take place almost daily. 
French Red Cross experts in child care undertake active work for 
all these babies. At the end of their stay they are either given 
back to their mothers or are placed with foster parents chosen by 
the Red Cross, and supervised by social workers. Others are 
adopted. (Extract from Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
Vo. XXVIII, No. 10-12, October-December 1946). 


MEXICO-U.S.A. 
Child Welfare on the U.S.-Mexico Border 


Health and welfare of mothers and children was the subject of 
discussion at one of the six round tables which met in connection with 
the Fourth Annual Border Health Conference held in El Paso, Tex. 
and Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, April 29 and 30 and May 1, 
1946, under the auspices of the United States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association. 

This was the second time that problems affecting mothers and 
children living on both sides of the Rio Grande has been given a 
place on the program. As its closing session the Conference gave 
its approval to a report presented by the round table, listing eight 
recommendations designed to strengthen the existing programs and 
to develop additional resources through which to facilitate coopera- 
tion between Mexico and the United States in promoting the health 
and welfare of mothers and children along the border. 

The action of the Conference was evidence of the steady growth 
of interest since last year’s meeting, when maternal and child 
health and welfare was given a place on the program of the Conference 
for the first time although in an informal way. 

Amongst the eight recommendations approved by the final 
session is the decision that mother and child health should become a 
permanent section of the Association. Its function would be to 
improve the health and the social assistance of mothers and children 
and the services of social prevention. Local committees will be 
set up and the association will promote the exchange of technical 
personnel and educational material as well as the training of 
untrained midwives and refresher courses for graduate nurse- 
midwives. (From The Child, Washington, June 1946). 
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Married Womens’ Right to Teach 


According to a recent inquiry by the International Bureau of 
Education to which 43 countries replied, 38 made no legal or theoreti- 
cal distinction between married and unmarried women teachers 
as regards their right to teach. In some of these, it appears, 
however, that there are restrictions in practice, inasmuch as women 
teachers who are married are not given appointments or custom 
has it that a woman teacher resigns if she marries. Elsewhere 
married women teachers may be appointed or reappointed only on 
a temporary basis. 

On the other hand, in some countries including Australia, 
Finland, Holland, certain cantons of Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, where in principle, married women are not entitled 
to teach, there are exceptions of which the main ones are the 
woman’s family circumstances or scarcity of eachers. (Information 
received from the I.B.E., December, 1946). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Raising the School Leaving Age 


In spite of the shortage of teachers, class-rooms and equipment, 
the late Minister of Education, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, announced 
the Government’s intention to enforce the raising of the compulsory 
school age to 15 from April Ist 1947, as originally arranged. That 
will affect 130,000 boys and girls by September of this year and 
390,000 by September 1948. 


It seems that the problem of finding the additional teachers 
required will be met satisfactorily thanks to the success of the 
emergency training scheme. 24,600 will be in training this year. 
That figure may seem enormous compared to the additional number 
of. pupils, but is not because many schools are now understaffed 
with classes much too large and with a number of older teachers who 
would have retired already, if there had been younger men and 
women ready to take their place. 


The building or enlarging of schools is more difficult in view 
of the need for houses and of rebuilding industry which also have 
strong claims on available man power and building materials. 
However the whole value of that additional school year for the 
children concerned and the nation at large will depend upon the 
standard of the teaching, and the value of the curriculum. The 
experiences made in Great Britain will be followed with interest 
in other countries where similar steps are beimg considered. 
(According to The Times, Febr. 18, 1947). 
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Milk in Schools 


Ninety-five out of every hundred children in primary schools, 
according to the latest figures, are now getting free milk at school, 
an increase of over 23 per cent. For both primary and secondary 
schools the figure is 92,6 per cent and 94 per cent of milk supplied 
is either pasteurized or tuberculin tested. 

An experimental distribution of reconstituted full-cream spray- 
dried milk is being made in Yeovil schools. Participation in the 
experiment by the school children will be optional. The experiment 
is primarily concerned, not with the supply of milk to schools, but 
with the general problem of the use of reconstituted milk; to test 
arrangements for supplying it in the most convenient form and to 
secure an estimate of the probable costs. (The World’ Children, 
Vol. 27, No. 4, April 1947). 


LUXEMBURG 
Physical Training 


The Ministry of Education of the Duché of Luxemburg publishes 
a Bulletin. The last number carries the report of the Committee 
which studied physical training in the primary schools. The 
Committee declares itself in-favour of the French method as being 
most suitable to achieve the aim pursued, namely group teaching 
that ensures correct bearing and normal physical development of 
the child, cultivates suppleness and adroitness, accustoms the 
children to discipline and order and gives them assurance and 
deportment as well as pleasure in exercise and open air life. Such 
instruction cannot and ought not to aim at correcting physical 
defects which ought to have special individual ortiiopaedic treatment. 

The Committee recommends an hour and a half of physical 
training a week for the youngest pupils — six periods of fifteen 
minutes, the daily and total duration increasing with the age and 
reaching a maximum of an hour and a half a day in three hours 
a week. It would be a good thing to have special grounds and 
places but all that is not absolutely necessary. Equipment need 
be neither complicated nor costly; however it is very desirable 
that the children should be able to wash after the exercise and even 
have a warm shower bath. Similarly, sport dress is indispensable. 
From nine years of age onwords a distinction should be made 
between exercises for girls and for boys, although some games are 
suitable for both. 


U.S.A. 
School Meals 


On June 4th, 1936, President Truman signed the National 
School Lunch Act which makes permanent a program carried out 
on a temporary basis since 1935. The appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 is 75 million dollars of which 10 million are earmarked 
for equipment. 
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The program will be administered by the-U.S.° Department 
of Agriculture and funds given to the States as grants-in-aid to be 
disbursed by the State Department of Education. Both public 
and non profit-making private schools are eligible. 

Schools that enter into an agreement to obtain Federal assistance 
must make the same lunch available to all children enrolled, 
regardless of their ability to pay and without discrimination. 
Emphasis is placed on the serving of a complete meal, known as 
the type Alunch. This lunch consists of a selection of foods designed 
to provide one third to one-half of the growing child’s daily nutritive 
requirements. The maximum reimbursement for this lunch is 
9 cents. Some schools may decide to serve the type-B lunch, which 
is less adequate but is satisfactory when supplemented by food 
brought from home. She maximum reimbursement for the type 
B-lunch is 6 cents. Schools with no facilities for serving lunch may 
receive Federal aid in providing % pint of milk a day for each 
child. The reimbursement is 2 cents. (The Child, Washington, 
August 1946). 


S.C.F. Assistance to Rural Schools 


At the annual meeting of the Save the Children Federation 
held in New-York, on January 29th, 1947, Dr. John K. Norton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke of the great need of 
some American rural schools. He said : 


‘The poorest financed schools literally expend less than $100 

per year for a class of 30 children. 

“Some 38,000 children were in school systems financed at this 

poverty level according to the latest available figures. 

“ Another 1,150,000 were in classrooms costing less than $500 

a year. 

“Some children get 60 times as much educational opportunity 

as others insofar as costs affect opportunity ” 

Dr. Norton, describing the improvements sy 5.C.F.-sponsored 
Bailey’s school (Knox County, Ky.), expressed the wish that all other 
poor rural schools should enjoy the same advantages. 
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On the State of the Public Health during six years of war. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946, 280 p. 5s. 0d. 


This most interesting account of the trend of public health in 
England and Wales during the war and of the highly successful 
efforts of the Ministry and many other bodies to maintain a good 
standard of general health, to prevent the outbreak of epidemics 
and meet all emergencies, contains fascinating chapters on maternity 
and child welfare and food and nutrition which are of very special 
interest to our readers. The prewar downward trend of the birth 
rate continued until 1941 when it reached the minimum of 14,1% 
but from then onwards it started climbing and reached 17,7% in 
1944. The downward trend of infant mortality was interrupted 
in 1940 and 1941 but resumed in 1942, the years 1943 (49%! and 
1944 (45%) breaking all previous records. The maternal mortality 
rate, with the exception of a slight rise in 1941, has also shown a 
downward trend, in spite of the acute’ shortage of maternity beds 
and of midwives: That results so satisfying should be reached 
in the very years of such a war has something chellenging for all 
of us and the Report shows in great detail by what measures they 
were achieved. 


The Teacher and the Post-war Child in war devastated countries. 
A publication of UNESCO, Paris, 1946, 48 p. 


That bocklet has been prepared with the cooperation of many 
educationists and psychologists. Its aim is to give suggestions to 
the teachers who find themselves faced by many serious problems : 
lack of space, lack of teaching equipment and above all, by children 
and young people of whom many have led a life very different from 
that of the average schoolchild in prewar days. Some have seen 
death at close quarters; some have gone through adventurous and 
thrilling experiences. Many have had to look after themselves as 
best they could and have forgotten what a regular life of study 
was. Many of them are anxious to learn but how are they to be 
treated ? No hard and fast answer is given to that and other 
questions but rather suggestions which will help the teacher to 
evolve his own methods. One of the last chapters gives an outline 
o ne postwar educational reforms in Great Britain, France and 

oland. 


The publication of this booklet was made possible through a 
grant of the Greek Government. 
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L’Enfant. GEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance. Brussels, No. 1, 1947. 


After a break of six and a half years, the excellent review of 
the “ Gsuvre Nationale de l’Enfance ” is reappearing with a new 
title and in a very pleasant new form. We wish it a long and happy 
career and the great success it deserves. 

Its first number opens with a tribute of gratitude to the foreign 
organisations, which brought help to Belgian children during and 
since the war, and to the courage and devotion of the visiting nurses 
in the service. It reproduces the text of the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child and says of that “ Declaration of Geneva ” : 
“ If sums up our programme and on the morrow of so much suffering, 
lends our title the poignant significance of a cry from the heart ”. 


Health and Social Welfare 1947. Todd Publishing Company Ltd., 

London and New York, 1947, 527 pp., 25/—”. 

This third edition of an annual reference book, of which Lord 
Horder is Advisory Editor, is a valuable guide to those interested 
in the many aspects of health and social welfare in Great Britain. 
In the first section are articles on questions of topical interest such 
as housing, sex education, marriage guidance, and welfare in industry. 
Section 2 gives a succinct review of recent health legislation and its 
historical background. Directories of various British Ministries 
and statutory bodies, of international governmental agencies, of 
the Dominions and of the colonies, as well as of the Ministry of 
Health or corresponding agency of a few foreign countries constitute 
Section 3. The duties and activities of the British Ministries and 
other official bodies are described in Section 4, those of voluntary 
societies in Section5and of officially appointed committeesin Section 6 
which also contains some important reports. Further sections deal 
with the training of health and social welfare personnel and give 
lists of books published since 1939, of periodicals and of films classified 
according to subjects tables of vital satistics and at “ Who’s who ? ” 


W. S. GRAIG. Child and Adolescent Life in Health and Disease. 
A Study in Social Pediatrics. E &S. Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh, 
1946, 667 pp., 25/—”. 


In his preface, the author compares “ the present day picture 
of the provisions for the care of child life and health to an unfinished 
jig-saw puzzle.. Each piece of the puzzle has its own historical 
background. Many have been pieced together to form a recognizable 
part of the picture. The puzzle has not, however, been completed. 
Isolated pieces remain to be properly placed. Others have been 
dubiously inserted. Some are missing.” 

If that is the impression made on the author by the British way 
of safeguarding the health of the. child, no wonder that the foreigner 
interested in the object finds it very difficult to understand. Dr. 
Craig’s book seems to us an invaluable, well informed and most 
attractive guide because, while describing institutions as they are, 
he tells us why they are so, and whether and in what ways they 
might be improved. It is the kind of volume that can either be 
read from A to Z or used as a reference book. In spite of the size, 
it is concise and its subjects clearly classified. Besides being” well 
printed and laid out it is abundantly illustrated with excellent 
photographs. 
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-OSE — France — Homes d’enfanis, 1946. 


A richly illustrated and well produced brochure, published on 
the occasion of the first post-war Child Welfare Congress of OSE. 
It is an account of that organisation’s efforts to save the Jewish 
children in France during the occupation and especially of the 
25 homes where 1,135 children and adolescents at the end of 1945, 
found health again and some pleasure ia life. 


Some publications of the U.S.A. Education Bureau. — Washington, 
46: 
Vocational education in the years ahead, 328 pp. 


Report of a Committee on post-war vocational training, with 
reference to probable economic developments in the country 
(agriculture, trade, industry, administration and... home-making) 


Education in Columbia, 112 pp. 

Education in Costa Rica, 62 pp. 

Education in Peru, 92 pp. 

The education systems in force in those countries are described- 


A curriculum guide to fire safety, 31 pp. 


Suggestions about ways of making children aware of the dangers 
of fire and how to prevent’it breaking out. 


Legal problems concerning the placing of children in families, by 
Dr. Ernst LOEWENTHAL. Publication of Lemaan Hayeled Veha- 
noar, Jerusalem. 19 pages. 


Legal provisions concerning foster homes are complicated in 
Palestine. Complicated and inedequate because, in so far as the 
- child has been placed by its own parents, the relationship between 
the child, the parents and the foster parents is governed by the 
religious laws of the parties concerned. If the child is entrusted 
to some agency by the parents, for instance the “ Youth Alijah ”, 
there is some form of contract the validity of which has never been 
tested in court. The Juvenile Court is the only authority which 
can order a child to be placed in a foster home or an institution, 
and that can only be done if the child is begging and wandering 
about, or if he is without care owing to his parents being in prison 
or himself being delinquent. A child neglected or ill treated by his 
parents can only be placed elsewhere by the Court if there was 
sexual assault or if neglect of the child led him to beg or steal. 
Unfortunately there is no systematic control of foster homes 
and regulations concerning employment allow for interventions 
only in a limited number of cases of exploitation. Throughout the 
booklet the provisions made in Palestine are compared with those 
most usual in other countries, especially England. 


Vocational Guidance in Theory and Practice, by Dr. L. MALINovsky, 
Sh. BAcLeEAR and P. GrossBaRtH. Lemaan Hayeled Vehanoar, 
Jerusalem, 33 pages. 


Description of vocational guidance as applied in Palestine and 
of two typical cases. 


. 
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The role of water in the etiology of poliomyelitis by Ralph R. Scosey, 
M. D. Syracuse, N.Y. Reprinted from Archives of Pediatrics, 
New-York, Nov. 1946. 


The writer believes that poliomyelitis may well be due to the 
hydrocyanic content in food and water and quotes as evidence 
observation made in the United States during the drought of 1930- 
31 and on other occasions. 


El problema fundamental de la America Latina: La formacién del 
hombre by Luis Srr1, Impresora .L.I.G.U., Montevideo, 1946, 
40 pp. 

This is the text of a lecture delivered on 9th October, 1945, to 
the Pan-American Union in Washington. The author analyses 
the population statistics of 16 American countries, grouped in two 
major classes. The first consists of the U.S.A., Canada, Argentine 
and Uruguay where both the total and the infant mortality 
are low, as are the birth rate and natural increase. In the second 
group, in the contrary, the percentages are much higher in all those 
respects, Birth rate depends on many complex factors and the 
author hardly believes it susceptible of human modification. On 
the other hand, the death rate can be lowered especially in countries 
like Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Chile and Columbia where 
nearly half of all deaths occur before the age of 5. 
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